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The Vegetation Gorgoneion 

There is a group of Medusa monuments that seems to have 
escaped attention. This is the more peculiar because it is a 
fairly numerous and homogeneous group. It is the gorgoneion 
with vegetation. Probably the reason for the neglect is that 
this juxtaposition of the gorgoneion is found almost without 
exception in connection with tombs; sometimes on the architec- 
ture of the tombs themselves, but much more often on sar- 
cophagi and urns. As all critics have taken the Medusa in connec- 
tion with the tomb as an emblem of suffering and death, they 
have found it convenient to ignore the almost constant use of 
vegetation symbolism with the gorgoneion in this entire class. 

I shall describe the monuments first, and reserve any general 
considerations till the end. 

The earliest work is a series of terracotta antefixes in the 
Etruscan Museum of the Vatican.^ They are archaistic in style 
and belonged, apparently, to a temple of the close of the fifth 
century b.c. Nine of these antefixes are preserved. In each 
one the head of Medusa, winged and with snakes knotted under 
her chin, is framed quite closely in three juxtaposed pairs of 
acanthus leaves that curve upward on either side. This became 
a classic type. There is nothing ^'horrible'' in the type of face. 

The bulk of the material of this class with which I am familiar 
is, however, not earlier than the third century b.c, descending 
to the second or third a.d. There is a wealth of it among the 
later works of Etruscan art, especially in chamber tombs and 
sepulchral urns. The most interesting instance is in the tomb of 
the Volumnii near Perugia. The pediment over the inner door- 

1 See AJ.A. XV, 1911, pp. 349 ff. 

2 The museum numbers are 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 176, 238 and 242. 
I was unable to obtain any information as to their provenience. Doubtless 
they are from the immediate neighborhood of Rome; Velitrae, Caere, Praeneste, 
or one of the Alban towns. 
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way (Fig. 1) is decorated with a scene in relief centering about a 
peculiar form of gorgoneion. Medusa occupies the centre of a 
disk, the entire ground of which is filled with a scale-like arrange- 
ment of foliage radiating from the Gorgon's head to the edge of 
the disk. Medusa is of the beautiful type with hardly a trace of 
the Hellenistic pathos; the heads of the two snakes with tails 
tied under her chin do not stand up as usual but nestle in her hair. 
The foliage proceeds directly from the head; there can be no 
doubt whatever that it is foliage, neither can there be any doubt 
that it has a symbolic meaning.^ 




Figure 1. — -Medusa as Vegetation Symbol; Gable of the Tomb of the 
VoLUMNii AT Perugia (photo. Alinari) 



On either flank of the disk is the curved sword or harpCj such 
as Perseus is usually figured as using in the decapitation. The 
harpe is generally conceded to be a sun emblem, especially as 
typical of the destructive aspect of the sun's rays. As early as 
ca, 2500 B.C. it was used as the weapon in the hand of the 
Babylonian gods. The sun-god Merodach — the counterpart of 
Perseus — is figured as wielding it in his fight with Tiamat, the 
primeval dragon. On each handle perches a dove, evidently 

1 It would be quite natural to assume that the disk is a schematic aegis* 
The scales are similar to those on many an aegis. I have been struck by the 
resemblance which the above design bears to the aegis with central gorgoneion 
on the coins of Mithradates struck for the cities of Pontus and Pamphyliar 
Amisus, Cabira, Chabrac.ta, Comana, Amastris, and Sinope. Consult Imhoof- 
Blumer, Griech. Munzen, pp. 37 ff . and Cat. of Greek Coins in the Hunterian ColL 
II, pp. 219 ff. The aegis on these coins, however, never has a circular outline,, 
but is six-sided, eight-sided (the usual shape), or even nine-sided. 
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the symbol of Aphrodite as nature goddess. From below 
emerge the heads of Apollo on the left and Hermes on the rights 
recognizable both from their emblems and their types. The 
opposite pediment in the tomb of the Volumnii had a similar disk, 
which, had it been in good preservation, would have shown an 
analogous theme. It also was filled with a head, which has 
been broken away but which seems to have been surrounded 
by sun's rays within the disk in exact correspondence to the 
foliage of the Medusa disk. On either side of the doorway was 
a terracotta crested snake — the emblem of immortality. 




Figure 2. — Gable in the Museum op Aquila (photo. Moscioni) 



At Aquila in the Abruzzi there is a gable in the museum 
which bears the closest analogy to the one just described and 
was also evidently part of a tomb. Its central decoration is the 
Medusa head (Fig. 2). There is no encircling disk, but the circu- 
lar scheme is adhered to in the outline of the mass of foliage, 
though it radiates only sporadically and irregularly. The two 
snakes are disposed in heraldic fashion above the head, and the 
pair of wings in the hair is curiously foHated rather than feathered. 
The idea of vegetation and fertility is emphasized by the two 
vases flanking the Gorgon and completing the theme. The 
difference between this theme and that of the tomb of the Vol- 
umnii is that here only one side of the Gorgon's activity — the 
productive — is featured. It is not easy to date this work; it 
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would seem to have the earmarks of a local, non-Etruscan, pre- 
Roman school not earlier than the third century b.c.^ 

Passing from the field of funerary architecture to that of 
funerary urns, we find a considerable group of late Etruscan 
works of the vegetation Medusa type scattered through the 
museums of Chiusi, Volterra, Perugia, etc., showing that it was 
not a local but a general theme. It does not extend, however, 
beyond the field of Hellenic influence. There is, for instance, 
no trace of Medusa in any form in the tomb furniture, not even 
in the funerary stelae of the Etruscan necropoli of Bologna 
or any other centre north of a certain line in Etruria proper. 




Figure 3. — Etruscan Urn in the Museum op Chiusi (photo. Moscioni) 



A fairly typical specimen of very summary workmanship is 
the travertine urn in the museum of Chiusi given in Figure 3. 
The winged gorgoneion, with two flamboyant knotted snakes 
and flanked by two dolphins (Apolline symbols), is set in a triple 
nest of rich plant life of crude execution. With this composition 
we return to the arrangement illustrated by the first work that 
was mentioned, the antefixes of the Vatican museum. Two 

^ The gorgon head is a favorite motif in the centre or ends of tomb gables. 
It appears, for instance, in a number of the gable fagades of the rock-cut 
tombs in the district of Viterbo: Castel d'Asso, Bieda, Norchia, Sovana. 
It is carved or painted inside the chamber tombs at Chiusi {Dep, de' Dei, etc.) 
and Corneto {Tomba della Pulcella, etc.) 
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urns still in the tomb at Chiusi called Deposito del Gran Ducay 
have almost identical themes, better carried out. 

There is a peculiar variant in the same museum (Chiusi), 
given in Figure 4, where two fronds shoot symmetrically from 
Medusa's neck, two serpents from her ears, and two wings from 
back of her temples. 

Central Medusa heads on funerary urns, enclosed in foliage 
are, for example, Cat. Nos. 28, 30, 397, and 476 at the Volterra 
museum; Cat Nos. 134, 335, 797, 1057, etc. at the Chiusi mu- 
seum; Cat Nos. 66, 68, and many more at the Perugia museum. 

In none of these works is there anything horrible, monstrous, 
or in any way terrifying or repulsive about the Medusa. She is 




Figure 4. — Etruscan Urn in the Museum of Chiusi (photo. Moscioni) 

serene, normal in feature, without protruding tongue or tusks 
or gleaming teeth. Her mouth is not open; her face is without 
the extreme solar rotundity that Greek art ordinarily gave to it, 
as did also early Etruscan art. The reason, we shall see, was prob- 
ably that this rotundity was due to an association with the sun- 
disk, which is not present in this vegetation aspect of Medusa. 

As was the case with so many other features of the technique 
and themes of sculpture, Roman imperial art appears to have 
borrowed directly from the Etruscans the sepulchral Medusa. 
With the emphasis given to the reality of the future life by 
Etruscan theology, an emphasis probably of Oriental origin and 
transcending anything that we find in the Hellenic world except 
in the fields of Pythagorean and Orphic thought, it was natural 
that Etruscan art should have seized with avidity the main, 
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simple, Hellenic emblem for life-force and immortality, the 
Medusa. The Etruscans applied the emblem to the resurgence 
of life beyond the grave, as well as to the resurgence of life on 
earth in the spring. This aspect of the Medusa was echoed in 
Roman art. 

A simple Roman form of the theme is on an urn in the museum 
of Palermo, given in Figure 5, where a distinctly Hellenistic Me- 
dusa is framed in a heavy festoon of varied fruits held by two 
charming Cupids. In the Vatican sarcophagus 806 (W, 1208), 
which has two garlands enclosing Medusa masks, the two Cupids 
are supplemented by a satyr, in the centre. This is one of the nor- 




FiGURE 5. — Roman Urn in the Museum of Palermo (local photo.) 

mal forms assumed in the Roman period by the vegetation-fruit 
emblem. It is no longer formed of growing or simple vegetable 
forms but of artificially arranged festoons of fruits, flowers, and 
fronds, or of cornucopias and baskets filled and overflowing- 
with them. The festoon appears, with accessories that clearly 
illustrate the meaning of the theme, in a number of altar-shaped 
urns. In the urn of Figure 6, beside the two Cupids holding 
the festoon of fruits that frames the gorgoneion, there is a pair 
of eagles whose connection with apotheosis and life beyond the 
grave makes their presence peculiarly appropriate. The type 
of Gorgon here is of the intense Hellenistic solar sort, with 
unusually open mouth. In another altar-urn in the Vatican^ 
that of Petronius Secundus (Fig. 7), the type is not exaggerated^ 
and the place of the eagles is taken by the swans, whose connec- 
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tion with Apollo and immortality is also clear. The same birds 
are feeding below, as in the other urn. 

An intermediate type is on a tripod in the Vatican museum, 
of which a detail is given in Figure 8 to illustrate how the fruit 
wreath is combined with the Medusa head in other classes of 
monuments besides the funerary. Of course no one could for 
a moment argue that either the Gorgons on the bowl or the tripod 
or the garland of fruit below it have any funereal significance! 



Figure 6. — Urn in the Vatican Museum 
(photo. Moscioni) 

The festoons that were used in Apollo ceremonials are known 
to have a special significance as emblems of the fruitfulness of 
which Apollo was the propagator, lord as he was of the first- 
fruits of the earth, in imitation of Dionysus and Triptolemus. 

In connection with these Apolline characteristics it is impor- 
tant to note the association of Medusa with the Apolline grifl^n — 
also an emblem of eternity. This is to be found as early as the 
fourth or third centuries on Etruscan urns. In urn 78485 of 
the Florence museum, from the Tomha Inghiramij the entire 
decoration consists of a gorgoneion between two griffins, where 
Medusa takes the place of the more usual central vase: the 
same theme appears in No. 190 of the Etruscan Museum in 
Florence. 
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As an indication that it was a common idea to associate fruit 
and fruitfulness with funerary urns even before Imperial Roman 
times I will give (Fig. 9) an Etrusco-Roman terracotta urn 
from Toscanella, in the Etruscan Museum at Florence, where 
the most characteristic symbol of productivity, the dove, is 
combined with fruit on the whole decoration of the sarcophagus. 
The late Hellenic influence is evident, and it is an excellent 
instance of the cosmopolitanism of the period of the Gracchi. 

A simplification of the vegetation theme is illustrated by No. 
5540 of the museum at Florence, a late Etruscan urn where 
the head rises from a neck-rest of three acanthus leaves, while 
two snakes are heraldically set on the top of her head and she 
is flanked by two trees from which she is separated by Ionic 




Figure 7. — Altar Urn in the Vatican Museum (photo. Moscioni) 

columns. The combination of serpent and vegetation was also 
sometimes made at this time {ca. third century B.C.) in the full 
figure as well as the gorgoneion. In the same museum, for 
example, No. 4969 is a charming half-figure in terracotta, with 
arms extended, each holding a sheaf of wheat, while on each side 
a serpent projects and then curves upward and back toward 
her neck.^ 

Still another form is that in which the gorgoneion is supple- 
mented not by garlands, but by baskets of fruit which either 
stand upright, as in the Aquila pediment, or are tilted so that 
the fruit is being poured out on the ground. This occurs, for 
example, in a sarcophagus in the Louvre (Clarac, 192, 535), 
on the Lateran sarcophagus of Gladia Primitiva (No. 861), etc. 

1 Similar figures are in the Etruscan Museum at the Vatican, in the Museo 
delle Terme, etc. 
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In the latter case the busts of the two deceased inside their 
medalhon rest on a Medusa head with extended wings. Two 
Victories hold the medalhon; on either side are the overturned 
baskets of fruit and two genii with torches. The gorgoneia in 
these types of compositions are so numerous during the two first 
two centuries a.d. that it would be needless to give a list of them. 
They can be found in the catalogues of Dlitschke or Matz-Duhn, 
in Reinach's Repertoire, and in museum catalogues. The figures 
associated with the Gorgon in these vegetation compositions 
are dolphins, griffins, sphinxes, eagles, doves, swans and other 
birds. Victories, centaurs, satyrs and Erotes. Sometimes the 




Figure 8. — Tripod in the Vatican Museum (photo. Moscioni) 

Erotes hold horns of plenty. Recurring to the baskets of 
fruit, they seem to represent without doubt, in Roman dress, 
the liknon of the Eleusinian mysteries; the harvest basket con- 
taining the first fruits of the earth, which became one of the main 
mystic emblems of fertihty and consequently of the Great Mother 
and then of Dionysus. In the initiation ceremonies of the 
Liknophoria the sacred basket filled with fruit was used as an 
important part of the ritual. It was also in use as a symbol at 
Delphi, being drafted into the service of Apollo, and it also 
became part of Orphic ritual.^ Its use therefore in Medusa 
scenes goes back to early prototypes. 

1 See the development of this theme in Miss Harrison's Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion. 
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As a last, crowning example (Fig. 10), I reproduce a little- 
known but particularly beautiful and large sarcophagus, now 
in the Walters collection in Baltimore. It is one of the famous 
group found in the mausoleum of the Licinii (Rome) and was the 
tomb of a military leader of the time of Trajan or Hadrian. 
The gorgoneion is the central figure on both body and cover. It 
rests below on a growing palm tree, above on two horns of 
plenty. Vases overflowing with fruits stand on either side. 
Captives, trophies, and arms refer to the occupation and victories 
of the deceased. Winged victories and cupids occupy the bulk 
of the scenes. 

It is hard to see how justification can be found for any of the 
current theories to explain the frequent use of the gorgoneion in 
the decoration of tombs, sepulchral urns, and sarcophagi. 




Figure 9. — Detail of Terracotta Urn; Etruscan Museum, Florence 

These theories are that the Gorgon was used as an emblem of 
death or of pain, or as a protecting evil bogey. But if precon- 
ceptions are laid aside, and if the plain evidence of the monu- 
ments is alone admitted, the law of the association of ideas 
would seem to lead inevitably to just the contrary conclusion. 
Eros, the god of life, the dove of fertility, the Victories, the 
eagle and griffin of apotheosis, the first-fruits of the earth in 
the sacred basket or the horn of plenty; these and the rest all 
point to the Gorgon as the emblem of life, of victory over death, 
and of renewed life beyond the grave. 

This group, will, I hope, help to destroy the delusion that 
Medusa's fundamental characteristic was apotropaic. This is a 
characteristic that not only was not fundamental but is non- 
existent. She protected not negatively but positively. This, 
however, is a theme for later consideration. 

A. L. Frothingham. 

Princeton. New Jersey. 
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